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FRANCE IN THE DOCK 

BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 

It pains me to be obliged to write this article. I would never 
have thought that my country — a country that had undergone 
the horrors of the worst war in the history of the world, a country 
that had seen seven of its richest Departments reduced to ruins, 
a country that had sacrificed one million four hundred thousand 
men for the common defense of civilization, and which had been 
so moderate in reaping the benefits of its victory — should now be 
put in the dock, not by her. enemies, but by her allies of yesterday. 
I would not, above all, have believed that this indictment could 
have found an echo in America, which I have ever considered a 
close sister of France; or that the voices of Americans could ever 
have harmonized with those of the Germans in this requisition. 

Still, it serves no good purpose to blind oneself to the truth. 
We must see things, not as they should be, but as they are. The 
truth is of itself forceful enough to triumph over all passions and 
all interests. 

First Indictment: — France Keeps a Large Army, Larger 
Than Before the War. This accusation, which has the greatest 
currency, took definite form in the United States Senate. Let us 
consider the figures : 

In July, 1914, the French Republic had under arms on national 
territory — that is to say in France — 736,000 officers and men, 
and in its colonial possessions — Algeria, Morocco, Soudan, Mada- 
gascar, and Indo-China — 220,000, making a total of 956,000 offi- 
cers and men. The first of this year (1922), the French Republic, 
according to the official figures of the Minister of War, had under 
arms both on French national territory and in the Occupied Area 
on the Rhine 570,000, and in its colonial possessions 220,000, mak- 
ing a total of 790,000 officers and men. This means a diminution 
of 166,000 men from the figures of before the War, or about 18 
per cent. A new law is now being considered by the French 
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Parliament, which will cause every Frenchman to enter the serv- 
ice for a period of eighteen months until 1925; and for one year 
after 1925, instead of for three years as before the War. The 
number of men on active service in the French army — in France 
proper and on the Rhine — after the law is voted, will therefore be 
only 450,000 until 1925 ; and 330,000 after 1925. To this we may 
add the colonial troops — Algerians, Moroccans, Africans, and 
Indo-Chinese — for police duty, which will continue to amount to 
some 220,000 men. We will thus have for France and its colonies 
a grand total of 670,000 men up to 1925; and 550,000 men after 
that. This will mean an immediate reduction of thirty per cent 
from the strength before the War; and a reduction of forty per 
cent after 1925. 

If we compare these figures with those of the British Empire 
and the German Reich, this is what we find : The effectives of the 
British Empire, as provided for by the budget of 1921-1922. 
including India, amount to 640,000 men. But this does not in- 
clude the forces of the various Dominions. The French army in 
1923 — 670,000 men in all — will therefore be much less than that 
of the British Empire including its Dominions. As for the Ger- 
man army, there are for the present the Reichswehr, amounting to 
100,000 men, and the Schutzpolizei, amounting to 150,000 men, 
making a total of 250,000 men. The French army will therefore 
be greater than the German army up to 1925 as well as after. 
But we must not forget that the German army is merely a skele- 
ton, upon which a larger army may be built on a moment's notice, 
and that it is remarkably well prepared and trained for war. Out 
of the 100,000 men in the Reichswehr there are, for example, not 
less than 41,877 non-commissioned officers, all veterans of the 
War; while the French army, renewed each year, will ever be an 
army of novices, with a mediocre training and with insufficient 
experience. 

Here we have the facts and figures. One can thus see that this 
accusation is baseless on all points. The large French army is 
actually smaller than the little British army; and after 1925, if 
one deducts the colonial troops and those used for policing pur- 
poses, it will be but slightly superior to that of Germany. 

Second Indictment: — France Spends an Immense Amount of 
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Money on Hek Army and on Armaments. This second accu- 
sation is derived from the first, and was also formulated in the 
United States Senate. Let us again examine the figures: 

The credits granted to the French Ministry of War for the 
year 1922 (January 1 to December 31) amount exactly to 3,709,- 
345,454 francs; namely, 2,960,875,269 francs for the ordinary 
permanent expenditures of the French army, and 748,470,185 
francs for the exceptional extraordinary expenditures resulting 
from the hostilities in the Near East. In all justice it is right to 
deduct the 748,470,185 francs from the exceptional outlays, for, 
as the name itself indicates, these expenses will fall to zero as soon 
as peace shall have been reestablished in the Balkans, and in Asia 
Minor. It is even proper to deduct from the ordinary permanent 
expenditures of the army the 438,000,000 francs which represent 
the cost of occupation in Morocco and the cost of the military 
services which are established there; 225,000,000 francs represent- 
ing the cost of the French colonial troops in Indo-China, in Africa, 
and Madagascar; 158,000,000 francs representing the cost of the 
constabulary in France, and 1,700,000 francs representing the cost 
of the.constabulary in Alsace-Lorraine. These deductions made, 
the French army will cost France exactly 2,139,485,269 francs 
for 1922; namely, about a twelfth part of the budget of the total 
expenditures of France, which exceeds twenty -five billion francs. 

Her army and land armaments cost France 2,139,485,269 francs. 
Let us, if you will, convert this sum into dollars. The dollar to- 
day being estimated at eleven francs, this represents $194,498,660. 
Now, if we look at the American budget, we note that for the 
fiscal year of 1921-1922 (July 1 to June 30) the expenditures of 
the army exceeded $325,000,000, and that for the fiscal year 1916- 
1917 (the last year preceding the entry of the United States into 
the War) these expenditures amounted to exactly $358,158,361. 

And, if we examine the British budget, we note that for the fis- 
cal year 1921-1922 the expenditure on the British army amounted 
to exactly £106,315,000, or about $400,000,000. 

France, therefore, spends less to-day for its army than America, 
and she does not spend half of what is spent by Great Britain. 

Third Indictment: — France Is Increasing Her Expenses 
Every Year, as well as Her Issues of Paper Money. 
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Figures will contradict this assertion as energetically as the two 
others. 

The French budget in 1920 amounted to twenty-seven billion 
francs ($5,350,000,000 at par) ; in 1921 it amounted to twenty-six 
and a half billion francs ($5,300,000,000 at par); and in 1922 
it amounts to twenty-five billion francs ($5,000,000,000 at par). 
It has therefore been decreasing steadily for the last three years, 
instead of augmenting as some charge. Each of these budgets 
has been covered by equivalent receipts. The 1922 budget of 
twenty-five billion francs has already in view nineteen billion 
francs to be collected in direct and indirect taxes, and six billion 
francs in the special tax on War profits and the liquidation of 
War stocks. 

It is true that before the War the French budget amounted to 
only five billion francs ($1,000,000,000). But, as I have already 
explained in a previous article in The North American Review, 
the War has cost France the formidable sum of $56,130,000,000. 
France has been obliged to borrow both from her citizens and 
from other nations in order to meet this terrible financial bleeding. 
And now she is obliged to underwrite her budget before all else 
for thirteen billion francs ($2,600,000,000 at par) annually, to pay 
the interest and the amortisement of her debt. This annual debt 
of thirteen billion francs will rest upon the shoulders of France for 
many generations. This annual debt of thirteen billion francs 
was contracted for services rendered to civilization, and Germany 
will never pay a single cent on it, because the Peace Treaty stated 
that she should not be required to pay. This annual debt of 
thirteen billion francs will, on the other hand, accrue other bil- 
lions soon, when the United States and Great Britain ask France 
to pay the interest and amortisement of what is due them. 

As for the issue of paper money, it amounted to thirty-eight 
and a half billion francs ($7,650,000,000 at par) in 1919; but in 
the course of the year 1921 this issue was reduced by more than 
two billion francs, and is now but thirty-six billion francs ($7,200,- 
000,000) . The issue of paper money has thus been diminished by 
$450,000,000. 

There is on the other hand a country in Europe whose expense 
budget has augmented to fabulous proportions, and where the in- 
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flation of currency has attained extravagant heights. Yet this 
country has intact all of its productive forces, and not one of its 
factories has been damaged by the War. This country is Ger- 
many! The budgetary deficit in Germany amounted to forty- 
nine billion marks in 1919; sixty -two billions in 1920; and one 
hundred and ninety billions in 1921. It is in Germany, too, that 
the issue of paper money, which on December 31, 1918, amounted 
to 32,300,000,000 marks, was more than 48,360,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1919; 80,200,000,000 on December 31, 1920; and more 
than 110,500,000,000 on December 31, 1921. 

So when, in America, one talks of a European country that con- 
tinually augments its deficits and issues of paper currency, one is 
right when referring to Germany, but all wrong in thus referring 
to France. 

Fourth Indictment: — France, irf Wanting Germany to Pay 
to the Last Cent What She Owes, Pushes Her Toward Bank- 
ruptcy. This is the accusation most common in so-called inter- 
national financial circles. Let us see what it is worth: 

France, in virtue of the Treaty of Versailles, to which the repre- 
sentatives of seventeen nations — including America — affixed their 
signatures, is given the right to require Germany's payment, first, 
of the total reparations due on the devastation caused by the Ger- 
man army, and second, of the total War pensions due the widows, 
orphans, and disabled. After two years of study, the Reparations 
Commission fixed the total sum to be paid, at 218 billion francs, 
which was therefore due to France. 

But at the Conference that took place in London in May, 1921, 
and on the energetic insistence of Mr. Lloyd George, it was de- 
cided that Germany's total debt to the Allies should not, under 
any circumstances, amount to more than 132 billion gold marks 
(about 158 billion francs at par). It was also decided that of this 
sum, France should have fifty-two per cent, or about 68 billion 
gold marks. At the rate of exchange current March 1, 1922, 68 
billion gold marks amounted to something like 180 billion francs, 
or a reduction of almost twenty per cent on the actual debt as fixed 
by the Reparations Commission. If, as is quite probable, the franc 
continues to rise in value, the exchange value of the 68 billion 
gold marks will rise in consequence, and the actual sum due 
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France will further diminish. If the value of the franc returns 
to par, the 68 billion gold marks will represent only 85 billion 
francs. The reduction consented to by France is thus actually 
one-fifth of the original, and it is possible that it may be reduced 
by three-fifths. How many creditor nations are there that had 
after a terrible war, consented to such reductions for the benefit 
of the debtor nations, their enemies? Is America ready to make 
similar reductions for the nations that were yesterday her allies? 

Out of the 132 billion gold marks that Germany engaged her- 
self to pay in reparations on May 5, 1921, she has paid up to 
March 1, 1922, a little more than six and a half billion gold marks 
— that is, 1,200,000,000 marks in money, and the rest in kind, such 
as ships, cattle, coal, railroad material, etc. This represents in all 
$1 ,622,000,000. But, as the payments were first applicable to the 
reimbursement to America and England for what they spent to 
feed Germany after the Armistice (about $1,000,000,000), and 
then to the cost of maintaining the Armies of Occupation on the 
Rhine, which on March 1 last amounted to almost $1,400,000,000, 
France has not as yet touched a single cent of German money 
for its own reparations and pensions. 

Yet as she could not permit her villages to remain in ruins, and 
as she had to repair her burned-out factories, her ravaged fields, 
her flooded mines, and pay the pensions of her widows, orphans 
and disabled, France has been obliged to advance the money to 
Germany. The sums thus advanced amount to 80 billion francs, 
to-day (about $6,500,000,000 at the average rate of exchange 
for the past three years) . The payments were made as follows : 

Reparations for the Devastated Area $3,600,000,000 

Pensions for widows, wounded and disabled 2,400,000,000 

Interest on the sums borrowed to pay the above expenses . . . 500,000,000 

Total $6,500,000,000 

Thus France, which has seen seven of its richest industrial De- 
partments ravaged, destroyed, and in some cases completely 
obliterated, has been able to find, since the Armistice, the force 
to supply from within the country itself the sum of six and a half 
billion dollars to dress her wounds, reconstruct her villages, and 
her factories, and pay the pensions of her widows, her wounded, 
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and. her disabled. And Germany, which is absolutely intact, 
which has not so much as an inch of its territory destroyed, which 
has all its factories, and which can dispose of all its productive 
forces, has been unable to pay much more than one and a half bil- 
lion dollars, of which only one-sixth was paid in kind. 

For the past three years, the German Government has been 
spending money extravagantly. In 1921 it spent more than 250 
billion marks. It has fairly rained money on its functionaries, as 
if it meant nothing at all. The employees of the railroads alone, 
which are owned by the Government, at the beginning of 1921 
augmented their salaries by twelve billion marks. It has de- 
livered itself up to all sorts of prodigalities in spending, the budget 
of 1921 including nine billion marks for the construction of cottages 
for workmen! It has voluntarily neglected its receipts: a rail- 
road trip of 100 kilometers in France costs $1.75, and the same trip 
in Germany only costs 38 cents. It has deliberately permitted 
its citizens to export to Switzerland, and other foreign countries, 
their capital, their stocks and bonds, and their money. It has 
been very lenient in taxation, the tax per capita in Germany being 
only $13.88 while in France it is $45.62. 

It is thus that the German Government is going bankrupt. It 
is going joyfully, hurriedly! Never have a people precipitated 
themselves to ruin with so much pleasure! Never have creditors 
looked on more complaisantly ! Never have they shown them- 
selves so indulgent to their debtor, as have the Allies in regard to 
Germany ! 

Fifth Indictment: — France Does Not Intend to Pat Amer- 
ica What She Owes, and Wants the American Taxpayer to 
Pay for the Upkeep of Her Military and Civilian Institu- 
tions. This accusation was made verbatim by a United States 
Senator. Let us examine it. 

The United States has loaned France exactly $3,151,506,337, 
which, according to an official document of the United States 
Treasury Department, was employed as follows: — 

1. — Excess of French purchases in the United States over 

United States purchases in France $455,545,147. 59 

2. — Loans used for the liquidation of debts in this country 

(U. S.) contracted prior to April 1, 1917 806,630,000.00 
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3. — Transportation and shipping , $154,878,700.59 

4.— Interest 268,791,426.37 

5. — Payment of maturing obligations 289,744,755 . 28 

6. — Funds for relief work 143,137,042.12 

7.— Purchase of silver 6,300,000.00 

8.— Repayment of loans to England 1,026,479,265 . 85 

Total loans $3,151,506,337.80 

It is but necessary to glance at this report, to note that of these 
three billions loaned by America not a cent crossed the Atlantic; 
and that all this money was spent in the United States. One 
cannot imagine anything more absurd or more untrue than the 
statement that "France wants the American taxpayer to pay her 
for the upkeep of her military and civilian institutions". 

France will reimburse these three billions. She has always said 
that she would pay. She will be, according to the words of M. 
Viviani, as exact in the field of affairs as she has shown herself on 
the field of battle. She asks but two things: First, that she be 
given the time to pay. France has accorded Germany seventy- 
five years to pay her seventeen billion dollars for reparations. 
And second, that Germany shall not be encouraged to evade 
her just debts. The same day that the United States Senate 
proclaimed its intention to make the Allies pay their debts to 
the very last cent, Mr. Hoover's advisory committee declared 
that "the reparations must be readjusted". France knows 
what "readjustment" means. It means that the reparations 
must be further diminished, after they have already been dimin- 
ished by twenty per cent. Thus we see our creditors rap at the 
strong-box of France, asking for payment, and at the same time 
wishing to stop her from collecting what is her due. A rather 
strange comprehension of logic and arithmetic! 

The case rests here. I stated that I would give facts and figures. 
I have laid down the accusation and the reply. I will let the 
American people, whom I consider the most just on earth, return 
the verdict. France is ready to incline itself before all those who 
study and know the truth, but not before those who ignore it and 
pervert it. 

Stephane Lauzanne. 



